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QUITE HAPPY. 
I have been led to tell of late how much our 
loving Father delights to own direct, personal, 


affectionate appeals to the heart. What so 
precious to Him, whenever opportunity offers, 


‘ asasimple, humble, but hearty confession of 


the precioushess there is in Jesus, the Son of 
God? Reader—beloved of God—let me urge 
this ;, for it is good to encoyrage each other by 
telling af His gracioussways. 

A while ago a young Scotchwoman called 
on me in the way of business. She was stall 
and robust ; but her pale look, her hectic flush, 
and bright eye, told me at once that consump- 
tion had commenced its sure and rapid work. 
Besides, there was sadness on every feature. 

After learning that she was a stranger in our 
large city : that her father and mother were old 
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and poor, in Scotland ; and after advising her 
at once, if possible, to return to her home, she 
cast on me a most heart-rending look. The 
big tears rolled down her cheeks, and she 
asked, with such tones as could only proceed 
from a distressed and broken heart, ‘‘ Do you 
think my sickness isa decline ?”’ The instant 
reply was, ‘‘Oh! if you knew what a dear 
loving friend and Saviour the Lord Jesus is to 
just such as you, it would give such rest of 
heart that you would not be troubled a bit as 
to whether it is consumption or not.” A few 
more such words, in the bustle of business, and 
we parted. Not hearing from her for some 
days I concluded she had gone home to her 
parents; but a fortnight after, I received a 
message that she was at the point of death. I 
found her utterly prostrate from hemorrhage, and 
unable to speak a word : but a smile indicated 


*| that she knew me. I whispered a few precious 
,| Scriptures about Jesus, and, to my surprise (O. 


unbelief!) I observed an expression of joy, as 
of a sunbeam, pass over her face. Next day the 
crisis was passed and she greeted me with glad- 
ness. At onceiI said, ‘‘Are you happy?” 


3|** Yes, quite happy.” ‘‘How long have you 


been so?” ‘*Nearly a fortnight.” ‘* What 
made you happy?” ‘I can scarcely tell.”’ 
‘*Has any one been speaking or reading to 
you ?’? **No.”” ‘Are your sins forgiven ?” 
‘«Oh! yes, all gone.’’ ‘‘What makes you so 
sure?” Her strength was gone; she simply 
breathed out, ‘‘ Jesus! Jesus! ‘ Whosoever 
believeth on Jesus.’ ”’ 

She lingered tor three months after that ; and 
some of the happiest moments in my life were 
spent in witnessing her simple joy and her 
longing desire to be present with the Lord. 

And see how the Lord ever gives a word in 
season. She had been a domestic in a private 
hotel ; and she told me that for months before 
I spoke to her, every day after her work was 
done, she would retire to her room and weep 
by the hour at the thought of all her hopes 
being cut off, and death coming upon her so 
early. Oh! what an answer to all this did she 
find in the loving heart of Jesus. 
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Before her sickness, she had sent her wages 
to support her aged parents. Now she was 
cast upon the Lord ; and richly did he provide 
for her. A little before she fell asleep in 
Jesus, I asked if she had any special object for 
which we should pray. She replied, ‘‘1 am 
sometimes troubled about the doctor’s bill, and 
how my poor body will get buried when I am 
dead.’’ I read some of the words of Jesus set- 
ting forth His care, and some of the promises 
of the Father to answer every request in the 
name of the Jesus; and then we together told 
both those matters to Jesus. At the next 
visit, without any surprise (more than I can 
say of myself), she told me that two gentlemen 
had called on her from the hotel, to tell her 
not to be troubled about either the expenses of 
her funeral, the doctor’s charges, or any ex- 
penses attending her sickness, as the gentlemen 
on whom she had formerly waited had ar- 
ranged to meet it all. 

And so they did. She fell asleep in Jesus ; 
her precious dust was committed to the earth ; 
and for all her need there was enough and to 
spare. I had never seen her before I spoke to 
her. One simple sentence, addressed directly 


to her heart, about Jesus the Lord, was used 
to dispel the gloom of her broken heart, to 
draw her sweetly to Himself, and to give her a 
taste of that living water after which she never 


thirsted again. Oh! how many times have I 
heard her exclaim, ‘‘ Happy! happy as happy 
can be! Lord Jesus, come.’’—Se/ected. 


ooo 


For Friends’ Review. 


TRAVELS OF MINISTERING FRIENDS.* 


(Continued from page 51.) 


In 1734 John Burton, William Backhouse, 
and Joseph Gill visited America. William 
Backhouse was engaged in the ministry attwen- 
ty-six, was thirty-nine at the time of this visit. 
John Fothergill again visited this country in 
1736, the third time ; he died in 1744 at the age 
of sixty-nine, a minister fifty years. Soon 
after this visit, John Tylee from near Bristol, 
Ruth Courtney, and Susanna Hudson of Ire- 
land, and in 1738, John Hunt of London, 
visited Friends in America. ‘Thomas Gawthrop 
of Westmoreland, came over in 1739, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. He visited America 
four times, and died in 1781 aged seventy-one, 
a minister forty-seven years. In 1741 Samuel 
Hopwood of Austle, in Cornwall, came to 
America. He died at the age of eighty-six, a 
minister sixty-one years. Edmund Peckover, 
of Norfolk, and John Haslam, of Yorkshire, 
crossed over in 1742. The former entered on 
the work of the ministry as early as the fifteenth 
year of his age, and three years later visited 
several parts of England in that service. In 


* Abridged from J. Bowden’s History of Friends in America. 
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his dying moments he was favored with a fore. 
taste of the glorious immortality and endless 
bliss prepared for the righteous, and he ‘passed 
away as with a heavenly song of divine praise 
in his mouth.” John Haslam died in 1773, 
aged eighty-three, a minister fifty-seven years, 
Christopher Wilson, of Cumberland, and Elie. 
zer Sheldon of Ireland, visited Pennsylvania 
about the same time. In 1747 Samuel Nott. 
ingham visited America. He first appeared as 
a minister when about twenty-three. In 1750 
Josiah Thomson, James Thornton, and Mary 
Weston from England, visited their brethren 
in America. In speaking of the ‘* progress of 
the Society from 1700 to 1750,” Bowden says, 
‘¢ The gospel labors of many devoted ministers 
of Christ to which allusion has been thus briefly 
made, together with those of other zealous 
servants of the Lord in the Yearly Meetings of 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, were eminently 
blessed to the Church in the land, It is true, 
and it may be noted as one of the remarkable 
features in the history of Friends, that most of 
those who crossed the Atlantic in the work of 
the Lord, were, during the period in question, 
but young in years ; yet were they also strong 
and valiant in Him, deeply experienced in the 
mystery of godliness, and zealously affected in 
His holy cause. Nor were the religious ser- 
vices of these, as we have seen, confined to 
Friends. They were called forth largely in 
public ministrations to others.—ministrations 
which, as in the earlier days of the Society in 
England, were attended with a convincing ef- 
fect on the hearers, and followed by consider- 
able additions of members: so that in conse- 
quence of the natural increase of population in 
those newly settled countries, the immigration 
of Friends from Europe, and the sumerous 
convincements which tvok place, the members 
of Society in this Yearly Meeting, had from 
the year 1700 to 1750 more than doubled; 
while the number of meetings for worship had 
also increased from about 43 to 100, compre- 
hending it is believed about 30,000 members.” 
Bowden then gives biographical sketches of up- 
wards of forty ministers and others who deceased 
between the dates givenabove, among whomwas 
Edward Andrews, who he says. ‘‘ was instru- 
mental in gathering many to the fold of Christ, 
and to the establishment of a Meeting at Egg 
Harbor.”” Edward Andrews died, in the me- 
ridian of life, in 1716, from small pox. John 
Smith, of Darby Monthly Meeting, joined 
Friends from conviction when fourteen years 
of age. Shortly before his death he said he 
‘was full of pain, yet he could sing of the 
mercy and goodness of God to his soul in the 
midst of affliction.” Vincent Caldwell joined 
the Society when about seventeen and travelled 
much in the ministry. He ** was instrumen- 
tal in gathering many to Friends in the West 
| India Islands.” He died in the forty-sixth 
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year of his age. ‘ Joseph Booth was con-|close, John Storer, John Townsend and 
vinced through the ministry of Thomas Story, | Thomas Colley arrived in Pennsylvania. This 
and through his instrumentality the meetings | was John Storer’s second visit and was in 1785. 
at Motherkill, in Delaware, and Cold Spring, | Four years later Mary Ridgway and Jane Wat- 
in Maryland, were settled.”’ son, of Ireland, went on asimilar visit. In 1793 

In 1753 Mary Peisley and Catherine Payton Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, from 
visited the colonies of North America. ‘They Shropshire, came over on a gospel visit which 
were then young and unmarried, the former|°ccupied four years. The next year, John 
about thirty-six, the latter about twenty-six Wigham and Martha Routh came over with 
years of age. ‘They were in America about Samuel Emlen, who had been engaged in gos- 
three years. Catherine Payton was a minis- | Pel work in England. Martha Routh says, ‘‘ I 
ter at twenty-two years of age. Samuel Foth-| was three years, three months and three days 
ergill and Joshua Dixon came over on a gospel | 0 the continent.’”” She came on a second 


mission in 1754, and remained about two 
years. In 1757 William Reckitt, of Lincoln- 
shire, landed at Philadelphia. In 1764 he 
made a second visit. Samuel Spavold, of 
Hertfordshire, and Mary Kirby, of Norfolk, 
went on a gospel errand to their brethren in 
America in 1757. Samuel Spavold first spoke 
in the ministry when very young, and travelled 
extensively in Great Britain and Ireland as well 
as in America; he died aged eighty-seven. In 
1760 four ministers crossed the Atlantic to 
North America, viz: John Storer, of Notting- 
ham ; Jane Crosfield, of Westmoreland ; George 
Mason, of Yorkshire, and Susannah Hatton. 
Five others came over in 1761, viz: Robert 
Proud, John Stephenson, Hannah Harris, 
The last 
died in Philadelphia the following year. In 
1765 John Griffith of Essex, landed at Phila- 
delphia, and visited Friends generally, first at- 
tending ‘‘ the great meeting;”’ in Philadelphia, 
where on First day ‘‘ nearly if not quite 1500 
Friends were present.” He died at the age of 
sixty-three, a minister forty-two years. Abigail 
Pike visited America in the same year, and in 
1768 Rachel Wilson, of Kendal. In 1770 
Joseph Oxley and Samuel Neale came over in 
gospel love. Samuel Neale remarks in Third 
month, 1771, ‘‘ I have rode already upwards of 
seventeen hundred miles and have lain out five 
nights in the woods. Ihave breakfasted, dined 
and supped in the woods as contented as if I| 
was in a palace, and though I have had to par- 
take of fare that in Ireland would go hardly 
down with any servants, yet the contentedness 
of mind made it a feast.””’ He died in 1792, 
aged sixty-two, a minister forty-two years. 
Joseph Oxley, who was converted under the 
preaching of George Whitefield, died aged 
sixty, a minister thirty-three years. In 1773 
Robert Walker and Elizabeth Robinson, and 
Mary Leaver visited America. Robert Walker 
was given to see the approaching troubles of 
the Revolution, and ardently desired that} 
Friends might find a hiding place in Him, who 
is the only sure refuge from the storms and 
tempests of time. 

There seem to have been no Friends who 
crossed the Atlantic on gospel missions during 
the war of the Revolution. 


1 


Elizabeth Wilkinson and Alice Hall. 





Soon after its! 


visit four years later. 
(To be continued.) 
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Extract from an Essay on the Practical 
versus the Ornamental in the Quaker 
Education.* 


BY EMILY W. MILLS. 


Strange as it may seem, the Society of 
Friends arose in the midst of a revival of the 
fine arts in England. While G. Fox was keep- 
ing his master’s sheep in the fields of Leices- 
tershire, Rubens was frescoing the White-hall 
of the banqueting house, and King Charles 
was making a collection of Raphael’s cartoons. 
Galleries of paintings and statues were being 
established here and there—the service of the 
cathedrals was remarkable for its anthems— 
madrigal singing was the rage amongst the 
educated classes, and ‘‘ cock-pit, galleries and 
boxes’? were crowded with the admirers of 
Shakespeare’s plays. But the tide of reaction 
from the licentiousness of court and clergy, 
which brought to the surface of English society 
the various sects of dissenters, drifted them 
away from the cultivation of art, and reached 
its high water-mark in George Fox’s suit of 
leather. 

Teufelsdrockh regarded this as the most 
remarkable incident in modern history. He 
graphically sketches this youth, with a Living 
Spirit within him, sitting in his cobbler’s stall, 
working on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste- 
horns, rosin, swine bristles and a nameless 
flood of rubbish, and exclaims in a burst of 
ecstasy, ‘‘stitch away, thou noble Fox, every 
prick of that little instrument is pricking into 
the heart of slavery, and world-worship anci 
the mammon god. Thy elbows jerk as in 
strong swimmer strokes, and every stroke is 
bearing thee across the prison ditch, within 
which, vanity holds her workhouse and rag- 
fair, into lands of true liberty. Were the 
work done, there is in broad Europe one free 
man, and thou art he.’’ The freedom, of 
which this first Quaker suit was the escutcheon, 
was freedom from fashion and conventionality 


* Read at the Educational Conference of Friends, Richmond, 
Indiana. 
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—a liberty wherein a man was no longer a 
clothes screen or a puppet, or a slave of appe- | of interest in education. 
tite—a freedom in which the manhood of the} tions of our Society bring with them a demand 
«hidden man of the heart,’’ could assert itself| from many quarters for changes in the charac- 


in a higher realm than that of the senses; a 
nobility of soul that could develop the stron- 
gest love to man without lifting the hat, in the 
presence even of a king, and that could feel 
the deepest love to God without 


‘“ An organ’s soulless breath, 
To drone the themes of life and death, 
Or altar-candle—lit by day.” 


Silent meditation before God in which the 
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We are now in the midst of a great revival 
The changed condi- 


ter of our education. And while we listen to 
these and give them due weight, we may not 
with impunity neglect the lesson of the past. 
With the admission of the esthetic and orna- 
mental into our High Schools and Colleges, 
let us not abate in the least degree our cultiva- 
tion of the practical and useful. Music and 
painting may add to our refinement of taste, 
and this is an end greatly to be desired; but 
proficiency in the elegant arts does not neces- 


habit of the soul ‘feels less the outer world’s} sarily involve great intellectual attainments or 


control’ developed a perception of the true, 
the beautiful and the good in spiritual things, 
such as no culture of hand or eye or ear could 
give, and the habitual looking to the light 
within gave a self posession and determination 
of purpose which lie at the very bottom of a 
forcible character. Such a people, in such an 
age, had little time or inclination to cultivate 
the arts which minister merely to the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. But whatever brought 
with it strength to body or soul, was a worthy 
object of acquisition. Amongst no people in 


modern times has a more practical and thorough | 


education, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, 
been fostered than amongst the Society of 
Friends. Here then, before us is a small relig- 
ious sect, without music sacred or secular, 
without painting, sculpture or church architec- 
ture, without outward forms or ceremonies, 
without etiquette, save that gentility which 
springs from the Christian graces when given 
free play—a people peculiar toa fault, but led 


by the Spirit to works of philanthropy and the 
world’s reform. 


If, now, we search for the source of this 
nobility of character and life amongst the 
Friends of the past, as faintly indicated in this 
brief summary, we shall find in it, at least two 
essential elements: First, the recognition by 
the church of the individualizing power of. the 
Holy Ghost, whereby each member might be 
made to feel his own personal and private 
responsibility to God for the right exercise of 
his talents in life. Second, the practical nature 
of the education by which Friends sought to 
prepare every youthful member for the line of 
work into which he might ultimately be led. 
The latter of these elements is the one specially 
presented for our consideration to-day. George 
Fox exhorts his followers to learn whatsoever 
is ‘‘ civil or useful in creation.’’ Until recent 
years no denomination whatever has approached 
the Society of Friends in its provision for the 
education of its entire membership. No other 
denomination has confined itself so exclusively 
to the ‘civil and useful,’’ and so completely 
neglected the purely ornamental in its courses 
of instruction. 


great force of character. By all means let us 
grow in refinement and in the appreciation of 
all that is beautiful in the world of the senses, 
but let us not make the fatal mistake of relying 
upon esthetic culture to give tone and fibre to 
| our moral and intellectual character. Give us 
the ‘*accomplishments ’’ for our children, so 
far as they can be made serviceable in giving 
radiance and beauty to an earnest and worthy 
life. If taste is to be exalted and social life 
made purer, and worship more fervent, by the 
introduction of music into our educational 
institutions,* let us freely and fully accord to 
it the place which it deserves. If paintings and 
sculpture can add anything of abiding worth 
to the Quaker character, let us invoke their 
aid. Let the means of development and cul- 
ture of the young in our Society be as liberal 
as Paul himself would allow, and include all 
things true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report. But let them be properly 
subordinated one to another, and let prece- 
dence ever be given to those things which give 
the greatest intellectual and moral strength, 
the highest degree of skill, and the largest 
capacity for promoting the spiritual and materi- 
welfare of the human race. 


-_ 











OnE knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a 
Voice asked from within, Who is there? And 
he answered, It is I. Then the Voice said, 
This huuse will not hold me and thee ; and the 
door was not opened. Then went the Lover 
into the desert, and fasted and prayed in soli- 
tude. And aftera year he returned and 
knocked again at the door. And again the 
Voice asked, Who is there? And he said, It is 
| Thyself. And the door was opened to him. 
Persian Poet. 

—God feeds the wild flowers on the lonely 
| mountain side without the help of man, and 
| they are as fresh and lovely as those that are 
daily watched over in"our garden. So God can 
feed His own planted ones without thehelp of 
|man, by the sweet falling dew of His Spirit. 


| 





*[Our conviction, adverse to this expectation, has lately been 
' expressed.—L£d. Friends’ Review. 
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THE NEW COMET. 


In an interview with Professor Lewis Boss, 
of the Dudley Observatory, Albany, informa- 
tion was furnished about the great comet now 
moving near the sun, which seems to be im- 
portant in the highest degree. 


As related by Professor Boss, his hypothesis 
is briefly this : 

He believes that the comet which we now 
see near the sun is a return of the great comet 
discovered by Dr. Gould, in South America, 
onthe 5th of February, 1880. He says he 
was led to this suspicion in the first place by 
his efforts to suppose the present comet iden- 
tical with the one discovered in Rio Janeiro 
by Cruis, on the roth of September. In order 
to thus identify the two objects it was necessary 
to suppose that the Cruis comet, when discov. 
ered, was on its way to perihilion. Somewhere 
about Sept. 15th it must have been overpow- 
ered by the blinding radiance of the sun, and 
thus lost to view. In order to fulfil these rela- 
tions the comet must have passed around the 
sun on the eastern side so close as almost to 
graze the surface. 

It occurred at once to Professor Boss that 
the orbit which the comet must have, if it is 
identical with the Cruis comet, is of an extra- 
ordinary character, and only paralleled in its 
principal features by the great comets of 1843 
and 1880. Quite as striking to the mind is the 
fact that the published accounts of the comet 
of 1843 bear a striking resemblance to what is 
written of the present comet. The two comets 
together stand without parallel as the only ones 
which have shown such extraordinary brilliancy 
in close proximity to the sun. ‘Those comets 
must have approached within less than one 
hundred thousand miles from the solar surface 
and thus within the sun’s atmosphere. Of this 
fact there can be no doubt. 

One fact has recently troubled astronomers 
agreat deal. If the two comets of 1843 and 
1880 are identical, then one would suppose 
that a great comet should have been visible in 
1806, and repeatedly at intervals of about 
thirty-seven years, reckoning backwards from 
that date. 
it must be supposed either that the period of 
this comet was formerly very much greater than 
thirty seven years, or that many or all of the 
returns escaped observation. 


The former supposition seems the most likely, 
because with such a close approach to the sun, 
the comet’s progress must have been resisted 
by the solar atmosphere through which it 
passed. The effect of this would be to shorten 
the duration between successive returns of the 
comet in a geometrical ratio. Thus it might 
have been possible that the 1880 comet would 
revisit the sun after a much shorter interval 
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1843 and 1880. In fact there may have been 
one or more returns of the 1843 comet between 
that date and 1880. Clausen computed a pe- 
riod of about six years for the comet of 1843. 
Sir John Herschel argues ingeniously for short 
periods, varying from seven to twenty-one 
years. Therefore, it may not be necessary to 
argue for such a violent reduction of the period 
as that implied in bringing down an interval be- 
tween returns from thirty-seven years to less 
than three. 

Professor Boss says: ‘‘I have scarcely a 
doubt in my own mind that we are actually 
witnessing a return of the great comets of 1843 
and 1880. I believe that the perihelion passage 
will be found to have occurred some hours 
previous to Greenwich midnight of the 17th, 
and that the orbit will be found to be elliptical 
with a period of less than three years. We 
may, therefore, expect the comet back again 
in 1884, if not sooner. At each fresh plunge into 
the solar atmosphere the comet, which at that 
time is moving with the enormous velocity of 
370 miles per second, will be impeded in its 
flight. The result of this will be to make the 
intervals between successive returns continually 
diminish in length. Hotter and_ hotter 
will become the mad flight of the splendid 
comet under the all-powerful and increasing 
attraction of the sun. At last, and asI be- 
lieve, before the close of the present century, 
the comet, on some one of its recurring ap- 
proaches to the sun, will meet low down in the 
solar atmosphere an obstruction too great to be 
resisted. It will fall headlong into the sun and 
vanish from the catalogue of comets forever. 
This catastrophe may occur next year or some 
years later, but I believe it must come sooner or 
later. Iam more inclined to believe that the 
destruction of the comet will take place sud- 
denly, rather than by a gradual wasting away. 
It is even possible that the event will occur 
without our knowledge, but, if we are fortunate 
enough, some time when the comet is on its 
homeward journey to the sun we shall watch 
it gradually approaching the great luminary 
of day until lost in his rays, and then we shall 
watch in vain for its emergence.—Adridged 


Since no such comets are recorded, | from Phila. Ledger. 
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THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER. 


The Christian Union quotes théfollowing arti- 
cle from the London Dazly Telegraph : 

It may not be generally known that the oldest 
newspaper in the whole wide world is the “ King 
Pau” or “Capital Sheet,” published in Pekin, 
and since the 4th of last June, issued in a new 
form prescribed by special edict of the reigning 


Emperor, Quang Soo. It first appeared A. D. 
gti, but came out only at irregular intervals; 
since the year 1351, however, it has been pub- 
lished weekly, and of uniform size. Until its re- 
organization by imperial decree it contained noti- 


than that which elapsed between the visits of! ing but orders in Council and court news, was 
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published about midday, and cost two kesh, or 
something lest than a half penny. Now, howev 

er, it appears in three ,editions daily. The first, 
issued early in the morning, and printed on 
yellow paper, is called ** Hsing Pau” “(Business 
Sheet),” and contains trade prices, exchange 
quotations, and all manner of commercial intelli- 
gence. Its circulation is a little over 8,000. The 
second edition, which comes out during the fore- 
noon, also printed upon yellow paper, is devoted 
to official announcements, fashionable intelligence 
and general news. Besides its ancient title of 
“ King Pau,” it owns another designation, that of 
“Shuen Pau” or “Official Sheet.” The third 
edition appears late in the afternoon, is printed 
on red paper, and bears the name of “ Telani- 
Pau, (Country Sheet). It consists of extracts 
from the earliest editions, and is largely sub- 
scribed for in the provinces, All three issues of 
the “King-Pau” are edited by six members of 
the ‘Han Lin Academy of Sciences, appointed 
and salaried by the Chinese State. The total 
number of copies printed daily varies between 
13,000 and 14,000, Considering the population 
of Pekin, and the fact that the “‘ King Pau” is a 
journal well advanced in the tenth century of its 
existence, the circulation of this venerable press 


organ is scarcely as large as might reasonably 
have been expected, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE FOOLISH IDEA that it is impolite to refuse 
a drink leads many a lovable man into absolute 
ruin, 

If such men would only put this case on the 
ground of the case of sitting ina draft, their 
difficulties might immediately vanish. If it be 
injurious to me to sit in a draft, I will simply tell 
my friend so, and if he insist upon sitting there, 
he must do so without my company, for he is a 
man whose principles as well as whose manners 
ought to be repugnant to me. Every gentleman 
in such case would immediately change his posi- 
tion, and say, “ Certainly I will come out of the 
draft and sit where it will be best for you.” It is 
so in the social custom of drinking. Every gen- 
tleman, as soon as he finds one of the gentlemen | 
imperilled, will say, “ No, we will close the win-| 
dow. No, we wili put aside the wine.” 

We submit to all those who are accustomed to 
offer or take wine in company whether what is 
said above is not in accordance with common 
sense and the plainest of ethics—Chvistian 
Weekly. 

‘‘NoT IF IT WAS My Boy,.”—Some years ago 
the late Horace Mann, the eminent educator, 
delivered an address at the opening of some 
reformatory institution for boys, during which he 
remarked that if only one boy was saved from 
ruin it would pay for all the cost and care and 
labor of establishing such an institution as that. 
After the exercises had closed, in private conver- 
sation, a gentleman rallied Mr, Mann upon his 
statement, and said to him: “ Did you not color 
that a little, when you said that all that expense | 
and labor would be repaid if it only saved one 
boy?” “ Not if it was my boy,"’ was the solemn 
and convincing reply. Ah! there is a wonderful 





value about ‘“‘my boy.’’ Other boys may be 
rude and rough: other boys may be reckless and 


wild ; other boys may seem to require more pains 
and labor than they ever will repay ; other boys 
may be left to drift uncared for to the ruin which 
is so near at hand; but “ my boy,” if it were 
worth the toil of a lifetime and the lavish wealth 
of a world to save him from temporal and eter. 
nal ruin, we would go the world around to saye 
him from peril, and would bless every hand that 
was stretched out to give him help or welcome, 
And yet every poor, wandering, outcast, homeless 
man is one whom some fond mother called “ my 
boy.” To-day somebody's son is a hungry out- 
cast, pressed to the very verge of crime and sin, 
Shall we shrink from labor? shall we hesitate at 
cost when the work before us is the salvation of a 
soul? Not if it is ‘my boy ;"’ not if we have the 
love of Him who gave His life to save the lost, 
— Youths Temperance Banner. 


EXx-SECRETARY BLAINE, in a recent letter to 
the Republicans of Maine, thus testifies to the ef- 
ficacy of the Maine Law: 

‘“‘Intemperance has steadily decreased in the 
State since the first enactment of the prohibitory 
law, until now it can be said with truth that there 
is no equzl number of people in the Anglo-Sax- 
on world among whom so small an amount of 
intoxicating liquor is consumed as among the 
650,000 inhabitants of Maine.” 


= ome 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE war with the Basutos in South Africa broke 
up the congregations of converted natives, brought 
therm into temptations to drink and vice, and scat- 
tered the flocks. In many cases the church prop- 
erty was injured or destroyed, and the Biblical 
and Normal schools were interrupted. The mis- 
sionaries find that mucn of their labor has to be 
done over again, and that the heathen have also 
gone farther from Christianity. 

The war in Egypt has driven nearly all the 
missionaries from that country also, and must 
fire the heart of Mohammedans with fiercer hate 
of Christianity ; since its professors must seem to 
them so cruel and unjust. 


THE native Christians of Madagascar, during 


the last ten years have given £200,000 for the 
spread of the gospel. 


A TuRKISH correspondent of the Christian 
Union, writing respecting mission work in Eastern 
Turkey, reports that there has been growth in all 
departments cf the work during the past year. 
Opposition, whether from ecclesiastics or people, 
has almost entirely passed away. A greatly in- 
creased interest in education has been developed 
among the Armenians; the schools have increased 
in attendance and improved in quality. Preju- 
dice against female education is rapidly yielding, 
The objection to education comes almost wholly 
from the Turkish Government, which fears that 
too much education will develop too great a 
spirit of independence; but the development of 
Armenian schools has stimulated the Turks to 
measures for the improvement of Turkish schools, 
and a strong organization has been formed, with 
its center in Constantinople, having for its object 
the introduction of improved schools in different 
parts of the country, ps 


Tue Molokani of Russia, says Zhe Gospel in 
All Lands, have no hierarchy or paid clergy, but 
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choose from among themselves a Presbyter and two 
gsstants, men well known for their exemplary 
fe and knowledge of the Scriptures, It 1s the 
duty of these officers to watch over the flock. As 
hey are not allowed to build houses for worship, 
they meet in private houses on First-days, and 
spend two or three hoursin psalm-singing, prayer, 
reading the Scriptures, and friendly conversation 
on religious subjects. They watch over each 
other's conduct carefully, and aid each other, if 
one falls into pecuniary difficulties from no fault 
of his own. The Molokani probably number 
«several hundred thousand,” 


In GERMANY, Drs. Baedeker and Ziemann are 
attracting attention threugh their success in evan- 
gelistic work, Dr. Baedeker was recently offered 
ordination by the Lutheran Church, but he de 
clined on the ground that he was more free as he 
was, to carry the gospel wherever he was called. 
Dr, Baedeker and Dr. Zieman concur in'thinking 
that a great change has come over the German 
spirit within the last few years, There is less in- 
difference among the people, and even in the un- 
believing circles, there is much less patience with 
rationalism than formerly. In some of the vil- 
lages a kind of Salvation Army, not differing 
much in its methods from the English Army, has 
been formed by the younger Christian workers. 
Five students of Heidelberg, who have become 
Christians, have given themselves up to work 
among their fellow students, and have been a 
blessing to many. 


Not long ago one of the most prominent and 


wide awake business men of Fakahashi, Japan, 
became a Christian, and at once resolved to give 
up his business—the manufacture and sale of sake 


beer—for Christ’s sake. It was a hard thing to 
do; for all his money was invested in it, and 
hehad inherited the concern from his ancestors, 
besides having himself won the reputation of be- 
ing the best sade maker in the region. He did it, 
however, and now, from being a “ man, promi- 
nent in local politics, an agitator and fond of 
srife,” his spirit has so sweetened that the gover- 
nor of Okayama Ken, himself a heathen, with a 
leaning to Christianity, has shown his apprecia- 
tion of the change wrought in him, by sending 
hima hanging autograph motto, on which were 


written the words, “ Blessed are the peace- 


makers,” 


= — 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Dr. Siemens, in his address as President, this 
year, of the British Association, give reasons for 
expecting the electric light to takes the place of 
gas for all large buildings and publicrooms. He 
thinks, however, that gas will always be found 
serviceable, especially for artisans, and as “ the 
poor man’s friend.” He adds: “ The time is, 
moreover, not far distant, I venture to think, when 
both rich and poor will largely resort to gas as the 
most convenient, the cleanest, and the cheapest 


of heating agents, and when raw coal will be | 
| at rest. 


seen only at the colliery or the gas works, In ail 
cases where the town to be supplied is within, say, 
thirty miles of the colliery, the gas works may 
with advantage be planted at the mouth, or still 
better, at the bottom of the pit, whereby all haul- 
ag? of fuel would be avoided, and the gas, in its 


ascent from the bottom of the colliery, would | 











acquire an onward pressure sufficient probably to 
impel it to its destination,” 

In another place Dr. Siemens says: “ Before 
many years have elapsed we shall find in our 
factories and on board our ships, engines with a 
fuelconsumption not exceeding one pound of coal 
per effective horse-power per hour, in which the 
vas producer takes the place of the somewhat 
complex and dangerous steam boiler. The ad- 
vent of such an engine and of the dynamo-ma- 
chine must mark a new era of material progress 
at least equal to that produced by the introduc- 
tion of steam power in the early part of our cen- 
tury.” 

Cultivation of Cinchona.*—-Dr. G, B. Loring: 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has replied to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, ask- 
ing for information as to whether any part of the 
United: States is adapted to the growth of cincho- 
na. He says that the Department of Agriculture 
has, for the past sixteen years, annually distribu- 
ted cinchona plants, some seasons to the amount 
of many hundreds, and that the reports received 
afforded but little hope for success, except in 
Southern California, and, so far, no trustworthy 
experiments have been made in that region. 
Some of the species will live in Southern Florida, 
notably cinchona succirubra, which is one of the 
most robust, as also one of the most useful; but 
the climate of that State is not considered so 
promising for the establishing of an experimental 
plantation as the higher lands of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” A correspondent, however, writes the 
Department that he considers the tree as not 
strictly tropicai, but belonging to the cold climate. 
The whole cinchona region is liable to a visitation 
of frost any night of the year, and considerable 
ice is formed in some parts of it. He considers 
that the plants in this country have been killed by 
heat rather than by cold, and that certainly few 
localities could be less congenial to this tree than 
the hot, flat, and water soaked soil of Flor- 
ida. The conclusion arrived at is, according 
to the Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal, that 
they are mountain plants, loving tree air and 
alternate mist and sunshine, in a warm, equable, 
and very moist atmosphere at elevations where 
the mean yearly temperature indicates 64° Fah- 
renheit. 


it seems a strange use to make of a spectro- 
scope, the determination of motions, but Professor 
Huggins, of England, has used this instrument 
for detecting stellar motions not revealed by the 
telescope. If astar is moving directly to or from 
us, the telescope cannot inform us of the fact. 
Professor Huggins’ method of determining such 
motions and even the rates of motion, is based 
upon the undulatory theory of light, and the 
spectroscope is required to determine variations 
in the rate of vibration communicated to the 
ether due to the movement of the vibrating body. 
The light-waves which a moving body throws 
behind it will be longer, and those which it throws 
in front of it will be shorter than if the body were 
In the former case the spectral lines will 
be less refrangible or nearer the red end of the 
spectrum, and in the latter case nearer the blue 
end than if the body was at rest. But the posi- 
tion in the spectrum of the bright line which the 


* From which quinine is obtained, 
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gas emits determines what gas it comes from. 

If, therefore, its position is changed we cannot be; 
absolutely certain that we may not be looking at 

the bright line of another gas, instead of at that | 
of a known gas whose position has been Cae 
by the motion of the star. The results of obser- 

vations, however, make it highly probable that 

when the bright line is slightly displaced in the 

spectrum, that displacement is due to motion. If 

it is to one side it indicates motion towards us; if 
to the other, motion from us. The displacement 

is, of course, very slight, but measurements have 

been made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

for some years, which are accepted as clearly 

demonstrating the motion, though there is still a 

wide variance between estimates as to the rates of 
motion of different stars. Sirius, according to 

ei the calculations, is moving towards the earth at 

: the rate of 20 to25 miles per second. At the| 
lower rate, (72,coo miles per hour), it would take, | 
according to Prof. Newcomb, more than one} 
hundred and fifty thousand years for it to pass 

over the distance between its present position and 

that of the earth. And it is at such great ranges 

as this that the spectroscope is being used to deter- | 
mine such high velocities !—Zate Paper. 
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REVIEW. 


Czesar Malan compared his own conversion tg 
a babe being awaked from sleep by a kiss of its 
mother. “May there not be such a thing as q 
very quiet, almost unconscious regeneration or 
renewal of the heart?” asks an ex pastor in the 
Christian Weekly, and we believe it very safe to 
answer, Yes. Regeneration—conversion, is neces. 
sary for every one who has once committed wil. 
ling, conscious sin, But in little children it may 
be a very gentle process while very real, 

John the Baptist was filled with the Spirit from 
his birth. Many whose Christian character is be. 
yond all question can say with Richard Baxter, « | 
aver from my heart that I know neither the day, 
nor even the year, when I began to be sincere.” 

We call attention to the subject, as we have 
dene before, in order that parents may be en- 
couraged to greater faith and faithfulness in the 
early teaching of the simplest truths of the gospel 
to their little children, expecting and asking for 
the co-working of the Holy Spirit in their hearts 
so that they may believe, Then, when they show 
evidence of a simple, rea! faith, teach them that 


| they are Christians, are God's adopted children, 
| are to walk assuch, and train them in the church 
—~ eek neon aie for the Lord’s service. 

THAT LITTLE CHILDREN properly belong to the| Were this more generally done, there would be 
church of Christ, the Society of Friends as well. fewer adults from Christian families living outside 
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as other branches of the church has been led to 
see. Most of the denominations, the Baptists 






as a mode of admission to a partial participation 
of the benefits of church membership. 
such baptism there is no direct sanction in the 
Bible whatever, and many parents among the 
Congregationalists and others omit it. 
are already members of the kingdom of heaven, 
Luke xviii. 15, 16, and as such are fit to be mem- 
bers of the church visible. If their parents or 
guardians do astruly dedicate them to the Saviour 
and ask His blessing upon them as did those 
who brought their children to Him, He does now 
as then, receive them and bless them. 











They in- 





live sooner or later do sin, and must 
again by repentance and faith. 

But where children are surrounded with the 
holy influences of a Christian home, where they 
are taught from infancy to know the character 
and love of the Lord Jesus, in very many cases 
they will respond to His love, will truly believe 
on Him with child-like confidence and be born 
again in very early childhood. 


be born 








In such cases, if 


: : ' : nl 
being a prominent exception, use infant baptism | 


But for | 


Infants. 


herit, however, a proneness to sin, and if they | 


church communion and giving their strength to the 
| world rather than to the cause of Christ. 





+o 


THE TONE of the discussions at the meeting of 
the British Scientific Association this year has 
been more favorable towards Christianity than 
for some years past. Dr, Siemens, in closing his 
address as President, said: ‘* We shall thus find 
that in the great workshop of Nature there are no 
lines of demarcation to be drawn between the 
most exalted speculation and common-place prac- 
tice, and that all knowledge must lead up to one 
great result, that of an intelligent recognition of 
the Creator through His works,” 
| W. Boyd Dawkins, in his address on “ The 
| Antiquity of Man,” places his origin in the Pleisto- 
cene age, and sets aside the supposed evidence of 
his earlier existence, as given by Professor Capal- 
lini in Italy, and Professor Whitney in America. 
| “In all probability,” he says, “the birthplace of 
man was in a warm, if not a tropical region of 
Asia, in‘a garden of Eden,’ and from this the 
river-drift man found his way into those regions 
(in Europe and America), where his implements 
occur.” He considers the interval to have been 


the child is recognized by its parents as a Chris-| very great, however, between the time when man 
tian, is taught its privileges as a believer, is nur-| first existed and the present day. 

tured in the admonition of the Lord, it will never | 
know the “great convulsion of the soul” often | 
regarded as necessary to regeneration, 


“EL TestTiGo, Periodico Religioso, Editor 
| Responsable, Guillermo A, Walls,” is the title of 
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asheet of which several numbers have been sent 
ys. Two are dated “ Jicontencalt, Agosto 1,” and 
“Agosto 15 de 1882.” 

We see in this semi-monthly publication evi- 
dence of the activity of Friends’ Mexican Mis- 
sion; and its contents show the boldness and di- 
rectness of its opposition to Romanist errors, as 
well as its advocacy of Christian truth and prin- 
ciple, Of the first of these, mention may be made 
of an exposure of the difference between the Ten 
Commandments of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
decalogue set forth in a Catechism, whose second 
commandment enjoins obedience to “ la Iglesia 
Romana,” Of more positive teaching, there is an 
article on “Cristianos Y Pistolas,” maintaining 
the doctrine of peace on gospel ground. Our 
readers may remember the practical test of this 
principle to which W. A, Walls was subjected, 
during a journey through Mexico some time since. 
Few countries can have more need of such teach- 
ing. May the good work prosper! 


ee 


THE LAW AND ORDER ADVOCATE is a new 
weekly journal issued in Philadelphia, under the 
direction of a Society, whose chief purpose appears 
tobe a reform in regard to the observance of the 
first day of the week in this city and State. It 
will also oppose the liquor traffic, and ‘ every- 
thing else that is disastrous to public morality, 
order and prosperity.” 

The office of this new journal is at 126 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Its first number 
contains a good deal of interesting matter, more 


varied than the title of the paper would lead us 
to expect. 
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MARRIED. 


BARTON—COLLINS.—At the residence of 
the bride’s parents, on Fifth day, Eighth mo. 17th, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. Joseph L. Barton to 
Maria W., daughter of Richard S. and Sarah W. 
Collins, of Purchase, N. Y. No cares, 


DIED. 


TREGELLES.—On Sixth-day, the 15th of Ninth 
month, at her residence, Portland Square, Ply- 
mouth, England, Sarah Anna Tregelles, the widow 
of the late Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D., 
the distinguished editor of the Greek Testament ; 
having survived her husband a little more than 
seven years. She died in the precious faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in which alone isthe victory, Like 
her late husband she was born in membership with 
the Society of Friends, and always preserved her 
love for the Friends of her childhood. As a de- 
voted Christian wife she entered heartily into her 
husband's pursuits, accompanying him in his 
laborious continental journeys; cheering him on 
during frequent periods of bodily sickness and 
giving him valuable assistance in other ways, In 
recognition of his important services to the cause 
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of Bible truth, the British Government under the 
advice of the late Lord Beaconsfield, continued 
either wholly or in part in favor of the widow, the 
pension which had been granted to her husband 
during his life. 

BROWN.—At her residence, near Paton, lowa, 
on the 21st of Twelfth mo., 1881, Phebe B., wife 
of Clayton Brown, in the 53d year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Roberts, of Richmond, Ind, Possessing good natu- 
ral abilities and early submitting to the power of 
Divine grace,she was enabled to fill many import- 
ant stations in the church to the satisfaction of her 
frien’s, While much interested in the Christian 
welfare of all by whom she was surrounded, it 
was in her family that her example shone the 
brightest, and very few of those who were mem- 
bers of that home circle even for a brief period 
but went away with higher and nobler views of 
life. 

In 1879 she removed with her family to Green 
county, lowa, where no Friends had heretofore 
resided, but they at once joined their .influence 
with other Christian professors in carrying on 
religious meetings (until one of their own de- 
nomination was established), also in the Sabbath- 
school and temperance work. She was recorded 
a minister by Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting in 
the spring of 1881, but her useful life was soon to 
terminate; in view of which she remarked that 
while she would love to be able to do more for 
her dear Saviour, yet she could say “ Thy will 
be done.’ And during her illness of many 
months she often referred to the goodness of her 
Heavenly Father, saying, ‘‘ Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude for the many blessings I 
enjoy.” She often expressed her readiness to 
depart, and quietly passed away. “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord, yea saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” 


BRANSON.—At her residence, near Bridge- 
port, Marion county, Ind., Ninth mo, 2d, 1882, 
after many months of distressing illness, Rachel, 
wife of Jonathan E. Branson, aged 55 years; a 
consistent member of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting. 

The parents of the deceased, John and Mary 
Furnas, moved from Warren county, Ohio, in 
the year 1826, and settled in the then almost un- 
broken wilderness, within one mile of where R, 
B. died. In her early life she underwent many 
of the privations incident to pioneer life, but she 
lived to see the wilderness give way to fertile 
fields and thriving towns. She had always a 
kind word for the poor and oppressed of earth, 
and many will miss her, whom they regarded as 
a true friend and safe counsellor, Often during 
her last illness she expressed ‘a preparation for 
the solemn change that awaited her ; her patience 
and trusting spirit were marked indications of her 
Christian faith. She passed calmly and quietly 
from earth, and we doubt not has joined the re- 
deemed in heaven. 

CHASE.—At Providence, R_ I., Ninth mo. oth, 
by drowning, Robert Holder, beloved son of J. F. 
and Mary A. Chase, aged 15 yearsand 11 months; 
a member of Weare Monthly Meeting, N. H. 

“ God moves in a mysterious way,” and blessed 
indeed are those souls who can say as such a cup 
as this is pressed to their lips: “* Thy will be done.” 
This blessedness has been given to the full to 
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those whose hearts have been most sorely smitten 
by this sudden stroke. 

Gifted in no ordinary degree with natural 
abilities, but far more by the graces of the Spirit, 
those who knew and loved him foresaw for him 
years of usefulness such as come to but few, and 
rejoiced in the thought that the church of God 
would be the stronger and the purer for his con- 
secrated life. A large circle of loving friends 
both young and old mourn his lossto-day. Early, 
as we believe, a child of God, the last two years 
witnessed a steady growth in grace, more plainly 
visible in the home circle, that truest testing place 
of one's fidelity, than anywhere. 

One week from the day on which he entered 
the school of his choice, his body was committed 
to the dust in the little graveyard in East Deer- 
ing, in sure and blessed hope of a joyful resurrec- 
tion, Amid all the grief of loving friends there 
was an undercurrent of triumph, “Thanks be 
unto God that giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ” Death is a conquered foe. 
The victory is histo-day. That victory is ours as 
well, and we will praise Him for His abounding 
grace. 

Brave soul, thy work is ended ; 
Life’s conflicts all laid down, 
Thou hast changed this earthly warfare 
For the palm and the victor’s crown. 
In the land beyond our vision, 
Oh! thought most grand, most sweet, 
Thou hast seen “ the King in His beauty,” 
And laid thy crown at His feet. 


WHITE.—At Belvidere, N. C., Ninth month 
13th, 1882, George Elfred White, son of George 
W. and Hettie W. White, aged 4 months and 7 
days. ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 


EL EE EM TE SL LTT. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 125.) 

The Representative Meeting met at 8 A. M. on 
Seventh day. A bequest from the late Lucy H. 
Eddy of New Jersey was made to Western Yearly 
Meeting of lowa, from which arose a question as 


Meeting. It was last year proposed by the execu- 


demmity for the same. Our Representative 


Meeting last winter decided against this course, | 


but now reconsidered that action, and decided to 
accept the bequest upon the terms proposed. 


The committee in the ,case was directed to exe-| 


cute the bond as required, receive the whole 
amouni, and pay over one half to Iowa Friends 
upon condition that they make a similar bond of 
indemnity to Western Yéarly Meeting. 

The late Daniel Hough, of Fountain City, Indi- 
ana, collected a large number of Friends’ books, 
many of them rare and difficult to procure. They 
have been offered for sale, and our Representative 
Meeting have bought a valuable selection from 
them, which will soon be placed in the Yearly 
Meeting’s reference library, 

Business Session, Seventh-day.—Amos M. Ken- 
worthy offered prayer, after which he spoke some 
earnest words to those who, because of work on 
committees and for other reasons, were not able 


to attend the morning and evening devotional 
meetings, 


|as a religious duty. 





Credentials were read for Elwood Scott, from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and for James P, Pink. 
ham, from the Temperance Committee of 
lowa Yearly Meeting. Several visiting Friends 
without credentials were present, amongst them 
President Joseph Moore and Professor Wm, P. 
Pinkham, from Earlham College, and Danie] 
McPherson, from Iowa. 

Epistles were read from the Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence, though the one from lowa did 
not come to hand till a subsequent meeting. The 
meeting was cheered by one from the Monthly 
Meeting of Brumana, Syria. 

Afternoon Session.—The proposed organization 
of a ‘“‘ Friends’ Publishing Association” was con- 
sidered. The committee appointed last year pre. 
sented a report. William S. Wooton followed 
with a statement of some of the reasons why such 
an Association should be formed. About $2000 
in stock was then taken by individuals in the 
meeting. 

Committee on Education reported. It gave 
an encouraging view of education in this field, 
though the statistics were incomplete. The 
Academies under the care of Quarterly Meetings 
at Bloomingdale, Vermilion, Lil., and Central, at 
Plainfield, Ind., are all in a flourishing condition, 
Dr. Seth Mills was appointed Secretary for the 
coming year, ; ; 

An interesting discussion followed, in which the 
benefit of monthly meeting literary societies asan 
auxiliary to education was presented by B, C, 
Hobbs, J. J. Mills and W. S. Wooton. Hiram 
Hadley stated the practicability and economy of 
preparing students tor college by keeping them at 
home under a qualified teacher, even though 
there be but few pupilsin a family school. Joseph 
Moore spoke of the need of general education, 
and showed how the colleges and higher institu- 
tions of learning were necessary even for this, 

Dr. Seth Mills spoke of the work asa part of 
the religious system we are seeking to extend 
amongst men, and we are to give ourselves to it 
Elwood C. Siler spoke of 
vigilance in the work of common schools, so that 


| the early education of our children shall be under 
to whether it belonged to lowa or Western Yearly | 


Christian influences. The meeting closed witha 


| solemn season of prayer, in which all our institu- 
tor to divide the sum—$1000—between the two! 


Yearly Meetings, they to give him a bond of in-| 


tions of learning and those who are engaged in 
teaching were especially remembered. 
First-day.—A very large company were on the 
grounds, estimated at from six to ten thousand, 
yet good order prevailed, Besides the meeting- 
house two places were provided for meeting upon 
the lawn under shade trees. The 8 A. M. meeting 
was very large and unusually blessed. The house 
was filled, at 10 A. M. and throughout the meeting 


there was remarkable quietness and attention, 


Elwood Scott preached from the text, “Therefore 
be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh,” The congregation 
of about two thousand seemed deeply impressed 
with the truth. w 

At one of the out-door meetings Daniel McPher- 
son, Edward C. Young and others were engaged; 
at the other Joseph Moore, Wm. S. Wooton and 
others, Similar meetings were held in the after- 
noon, The largest evening meeting yet held was 
addressed by Daniel McPherson, B. C. Hobbs, 
James P. Pinkham and Elwood Scott. 

Second-day—Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight met at 8 A. M.—The reports from Blooming- 
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daleand West Grove wereread. Charles F. and 
rhoda M. Coffin from Indiana Yearly Meeting 
were present. The Clerk read the Queries and a 
summary of the answers from the Quarters. 

B.C. Hobbs impressed the need of being clean- 
handed when we go forth to the Lord’s work. 
Qur neighbors have memories, and any crooked- 
ness in our conduct is not soon forgotten. If we 
would stand wellin the sight of God and men, if 
we would contribute to the strength and bright- 
ness of the church, if we would continue and in- 
crease the revival spirit and work of our people, 
we must go clean-handed to our service at home 
and abroad. 

C.F. Coffin, Every ‘age has its peculiar con- 
ditions and needs. We have ours in this age. 
There are difficulties which attend and follow re- 
vival work. A great call is before us now from 
the many whom revivals have gathered into our 
ranks, These must receive our tenderest care. 
Ministers are called to great diligence in order 
that they may rightly divide the word of life. 
Our people will not be satisfied with husks. Our 
preaching must contain solid food, Take time to 
study and meditate upon the Scriptures. While 
ministers should stand in the front ranks of the 
Lord’s army, no one of them is to be set over the 
church; they are not a separate class; they are 
not always pastors ; many pastors are not minis- 
tes. Do not run into extremes of doctrine ; truth 
should be brought forward so that there will be 
symmetrical development. Every useful thing 


in the church should have the minister's sympathy 
and aid, He should be acquainted with the 


common duties of life. As a rule, he should have 
abusiness. A mother’s duties and cares give 
her added strength in her ministry. 

C. W. Pritchard said the most delicate service 
inwhich we are called to engage, perhaps, is the 
word of sympathy, instruction or prayer to those 
who are bowed at a place of prayer, and are 
seeking the Lord in a revival meeting. No one 
should go as ateacher to such a place who has 
not clean hands It requires a clear experimental 
knowledge of the way of life, a loving and sym- 
pathizing heart, and a wisdom and skill enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit. Often it is found to be 
adificult thing to prevent the labor of the un- 
wise and unskilful, and to bring into the work 
those whom the Lord would bless. 

Business Meeting at 10 A. M.—Prayer was of- 
fered by two Friends. Credentials were read for 
Alfred H. Brown, of Indiana. An appeal for 
nght of membership from Richland Quarterly 
Meeting was submitted to a committee. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight pro- 
posed that a committee be appointed to have 
special care and oversight of the spiritual con- 
dition and needs of our meetings and members ; 
toencourage and provide as far as they can for 
evangelistic work, but especially to look after the 
needs of the flock, of pastoral care; the wants of 
meetings in regard to ministry and teaching ; and 
to devise such means as they can to supply these 
needs. The meeting entered warmly into this 
mportant subject, and after a full interchange of 
views, was fully united in appointing a committee 
0 nominate Friends for such*a committee. A 
Proposition was then made to provide for the car- 
tying out of this work by a voluntary contribution, 
and In a short time about $2,100 was subscribed. 

uring this time there was a precious mani- 


festation of the overshadowing presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and at its close tenderness was seen in 
many as the voice of thanksgiving arose to the 
Lord for His blessing. At a subsequent session 
thirteen Friends were set apart for this important 
service, to wit: Calvin W. Pritchard, William L. 
Pyle, Wilson Spray, David Hadley, John Hen- 
derson, Nathan H. Clark, Lucinda M. Edwards, 
Anna B. Spray, Margaret Reeve, Amelia T. 
Spray, Amos Mills, Jonathan Dixon and Annis 
Maxwell. 

The Queries and Answers were read, but no 
time was found for further consideration of them, 
and the Clerk was directed to prepare a minute 
of advice, based upon the deficiencies as they ap- 
pear in the answers, 

Statistics, as reported, are: Number of meet- 
ings, 80; members, 11,358; males, 5.671; fe- 
males, 5,787; families, 1,903; parts of families, 
1,067 ; non-members who attend meetings, 650; 
recorded ministers, 124, males, 85, females, 39 ; 
meetings without recorded ministers, 23; addi- 
tions to membership by request, 193; by certifi- 
cate from other Yearly Meetings, 70; by births, 
176. Total additions, 439. Subtractions by dis- 
ownment and withdrawal, 338 ; by certificate to 
other Yearly Meetings, 268 ; by death, 138. Total, 
744. Loss, 305. Average age of deceased, 37 
years, 5 months and 2 days. Families and parts 
of families who read the Scriptures daily in family 
devotion, 965 ; who do not, 964; who use tobacco, 
976; males, 881, females, 95; cultivate it for 
sale, 1; sell it, 44. Five ministers recorded the 
past year; none have died. 

At last Yearly Meeting the women Friends 
organized a ‘‘ Woman's Foreign Mission Society.” 
That society held its first annual meeting at 4 P. M. 
Second-day. Its officers are President, Eliza C, 
Armstrong; Corresponding Secretary, Jessie A. 
Cook; Recording Secretary, Rebecca M. Morris ; 
Treasurer, Jemima A. Taylor; Twenty-three 
societies have been organized ; membership of 
740 ; money raised $458 94. The President gave 
an address, and several others spoke. This so- 
ciety has undertaken the education of the seven 
girls referred to in the Epistle ftom Brumana, at 
the Training School there. 

Third-day, 19th,8 A, M.—Representative Meet- 
ing. The committtee having care of the case 
now pending in the Supreme Court in Indiana 
stated it was expected to come on the 3d of next 
month. 

Yearly Meeting met in joint session. The re- 
ports of Trustees and President of Earlham Col- 
lege were read. They show that $22,080 27 has 
been expended upon improvements, and about 
$21,078 of it has been subscribed. The institution 
is in better conditon than ever before. Whole 
number of students the past year was 208 ; 66 per 
cent. were Friends. Average attendance 144. 

The report of the Coramittee on Books and 
Tracts showed 407,600 pages of tracts purchased, 
and a large share of them distributed. 

The Committee on Foreign Missions have 
given their aid mostly to the Mt. Lebanon Mission, 

Report of Committee on Indian work gave a 
detailed account of the service rendered to Chero- 
kees in North Carolina by watching their inter- 
ests at Washington to secure favorable legislation 
in their behalf, and in starting schools amongst 
them. Thos. C. Brown, who spent a few months 
with them last year, will soon return to labor in 
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that field the coming year. B.C. Hobbs gave 
the meeting an interesting account of his obser- 
vations amongt them. 

Afternoon.—Home Mission work was consider- 
ed. Reports show that the committee held 1457 
meetings in families or in public, 52 meetings in 
prisons, reformatories and asylums, and 506 tem- 
perance meetings. 

Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 20th.—Meeting for 
worship at 10 A. M. Nearly 2500 in attendance. 
Rhoda M. Coffin spoke of man’s lost condition, 
and his salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Charles F. Coffin followed upon the blessed- 
ness of the Christian life, and the joy to be found 
in God's service. Elwood Scott spoke from the 
text, “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even your faith.” This meeting was at- 
tended by Albert G. Porter, Governor of Indiana, 
who spoke a few words of kindly greeting at the 
close, 

At 2 P. M. was held a meeting on prison discip- 
line and reform, which was addressed by Gov. 
Porter, Charles F. Coffin and Emily Maloy. The 
evening was devoted to temperance. The meet- 
ing was addressed by James P. Pinkham and 
Emily Maloy. It is now atime of unusual in- 
terest in this subject because of the pending pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment. 

Fifth-day the 21st——Committee on General 
Meetings reported holding 13 series of meetings. 
In the last few months they have visited nearly 
all the Quarterly Meetings, and many of the 
smaller meetings, 

A Committee of the Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight presented a programme of a conference 
of the members of that body to be held at 
Mooresville, Indiana, Eleventh mo, 8th, 9th and 
toth, 1882. The Representatives recommended 
raising $4,500. Appropriations: Book and Tract | 
Committee, $500 ; Bible-school Committee, $200; | 
Associated Indian Committee, $250; Home Mis 
sionary Board, (Temperance), $500; Indian Mis- 
sionary Board, $500. 

The judgment of Richland Quarterly and East | 
Branch Monthly Meeting was confirmed in the | 
case of appeal, | 

Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were read | 
and adopted. The following record was made by 
unanimous consent : 

“We declare it to be the united sense of this 
Yearly Meeting, that we favor, not oniy the sub- 
mission of the proposed prohibitory amendment 
to the Constitution at a special election, but we 
are in favor of the proposed amendment itself; | 
and we will use our influence to secure its adop- 
tion by the people.” 

Appropriate parting words were spoken by | 
several Friends, We felt that the benediction of | 
the Lord rested upon the meeting at its close. 

The Women’s Meeting is said to have shared 
fully in the unity and love which prevailed, and 
was blessed in all its sessions, 


+o 


THERE is a headman ofa kraal in Natal, South 
Africa, who does not object to his people be- 
coming Christians, but who decidedly objects to 
their becoming bad Christians. This is how he 
puts it to natives who profess conversion: “ If) 
you become better men and women by being 
Christians, you may remain so ; if not, I won't let 
you be Christians at all,” 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON III. 
THE PASSOVER EXPLAINED. 


This lesson is a continuation of the account of 
the Passover Supper begun in the last. For the 
probable order of events of the evening, consy} 
that lesson. 


Tenth month 15, 
Mark xiy, 22—3, 


22, And as they did eat, Fesus took bread, ang 
blessed, and brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take, eat: this is my body, (And as they wer 
eating, he took bread, and when he had blessed, 
he brake it, and gave to them and said, Take ye: 
this is my body. R.V.) The bread was a round 
cake or cracker, made without yeast, Acting as 
the head of the family, our Lord blessed, thatis, 
gave thanks to God for the food, and breaking 
the cake, gave portions to each, This is my 
body; that is, this bread of the passover meal 
represents my body, which is given for you—is to 
be scourged and hung upon the cross as a sacri. 
fice for sin. When a Jew was eating the paschal 
lamb, his child would ask, ‘“ Woat is this?” and 
the father would reply, “ This is the body of the 
lamb which our fathers ate in Egypt.” In like 
manner our Lord explained wha: the bread and 
cup signified. 

23. And he took the (aR. V.) cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it to them; and 
they all drank of it. 24. And he said unto them, 
This ts my blood of the new testament \of the 
covenant R.V.) which is shed for many. This 
was probably the third cup of the passover feast 
The juice of the grape represented the life or sap 
of the vine; so the cup of that passov r supper 
represented the blood of our Lord Jesus, which 
again stood for the life of the blessed Saviour, 
The old covenant between ‘God and His people 
was dedicated by the blood of calves and goats, 
mingled with water, which was sprinkled upon 
the ark and the people. The new covenant of 
grace between God and believers in Jesus is 
sealed by the shedding of His blood. All who 
are quickened by the Spirit, and do repent and 
believe in Jesus, receive forgiveness of sins anda 
new spiritual life in virtue of the benefits of His 
atonement, of His broken body and shed blood. 
The spiritual life of -His followers also is sus 
tained by Christ; they daily by faith feed spint- 
ually upon Him as the bread of life, and are 
refreshed in spirit by drinking His blood, par 
taking of His life-giving and refreshing presence 
in their souls, When they come together 1n pt- 
vate or in public assemblies, and wait upon God 
as His reconciled children in Christ, He is present, 
and they unitedly remember Him, partake of 
His precious presence, are refreshed together in 


| spirit by feeding upon His body and by the wine 


which He drinks new with them in His Father's 
kingdom. They partake of the true communion, 

25. Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God Our Lord kept the 
passover with His disciples according to the Mo- 
saic law, thus as in all other things doing what 
the law called for, obeying the law of God fully 
on behalf of mankind. He then fulfilled the 
passover sacrifice by offering Himself as a Lamb 
on the cross, of whom not a bone was brokel. 
He would drink no more of the fruit of the vine 
with them as a symdo/, but He would drink the 
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ral wine with them in His kingdom, This He 
joes when we accept Him as our Saviour, and 
et Him take possession of our hearts, There He 
gups with us and we with Him. Rev. iii. 20. A 
jitle girl, three or four years old, was not very 
yell one day, and was lying on the bed. Her 
mother was sitting at the window quietly sewing. 
The little one said, ‘ Mamma, I love thee more 
than tongue car tell; and I love papa from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, but I love 
esus more than I do you.” She had received 
the Lord Jesus into her heart, and He was filling 
: with His love and presence. 

A girl of nine or ten had been to meeting; 
aterreaching home she said, “ Father, I felt in 
meeting as if 1 was bathed in an ocean of love.” 
This is communion with Jesus; this is drinking 
the wine‘new with Him in His kingdom. We do 
itwhenever we know His sweet presence in our 
souls, : 

2, And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out unto the mount of Olives. The Hallel 
ot Passover hymn consisted of two parts. The last 
part, Ps. cxv. to cxviii., was sung at the conclusion 
of the supper. This is the only mention of our 
lord singing. It is always safe and right to sing 
vith the Lord Jesus as leader. During the supper 
our Lord had washed -the disciples’ feet. and had 
vlemnly told them to wash one another’s feet, 
thus teaching them a lesson of humility, and to 
etveone another. He had told them that He 
would be smitten and they scattered as sheep, 
had foretold Peter’s denial, had spoken the 


precious words in John xiv. xv., xvi., and offered: 


ihe prayer of John xvii., committing His disciples 
andus who follow them into His Father’s care. 
Now it was late in the night, and He left with the 
‘leven to pass through the silent streets, through 
the city gate, down the valley, across the brook 
xe'dron, and towards the Mount of Olives to the 
parden of Gethsemane. 

277. And Fesus saith unto them, All ye shall 
ue offended because of me this night : (R.V. omits 
lecause of me this night :) for it is written, I will 
imite the Shepherd, and the sheep shail be scat- 
red abroad. These words may have been 
Soken while our Lord was passing from the 
pssover chamber to the garden, but from John 
til, 36—38, it is more likely they were spoken 
atlier, Offended means not that they would be 
ngty at Him, but their confidence in Him would 
eslaggered so that they would flee when danger 
ame. Zechariah (xii. 7) foretold that there 

wuld be a man who should be “the fellow” or 
tual of Jehovah ; that He as a Shepherd should 
smitten ; as our Lord was when arrested, tried 
iid crucified. He was smitten also when the 
ather left Him to bear the dreadful burden of 
ur sins in His own body on the cross. The dis- 
ples scattered upon His arrest, 

8. But after that Iam risen, I will go before 
m into Galilee. (Howbeit after I am raised 
, J will go, &c. R.V.) He again tells of 

at as Chief Shepherd He 

0 before them into Galilee and gather 

flock there. See Matthew xxviii. 16. 

”, But Peter said unto him; Although all 
vill be offended, yet will not I, This was sadly 
nastful, though loving. Courage to fight Peter 


» but not courage and grace to suffer shame | 


ith his suffering Lord, 


J. And Fesus saith unto him, Verily I say ; 


unto thee, that this day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice thou shalt deny me thrice. 
(That thou to-day, even this night, before the 
cock crow twice. shalt deny me thrice. R. V.) 
See the fulfilment of this in the latter part of the 
chapter. 

jl. But he spake the more (spake exceeding 
R. V.) vehemently, If I should (must R. V.) die 
with thee, I will not deny thee in any wise. 
(R. V. omits 2# any wise.) Peter thought him- 
self something greater than his fellow disciples, 
He was arrogant, and for the time trusting in his 
own strength. He learned to trust Christ’s grace 
and strength afterwards. Likewise also said they 
all, (And in like manner also said they all. 
R. V.) Christians are apt to copy one another, 
and if one says he can do a thing or has a certain 
grace, others do the same. It is better to be 
humble and do, than to profess much and not 
do it. 

COMMENT. 


1. Our Lord partook of the passover supper 
with His disciples, explaining that as a type it 
was fulfilled when He, our Passover, gave His 
| body to be broken and His blood to be shed, or 
| His life to be‘offered on the cross for us. 

2. When He had given thanks, had broken the 
bread and handed it to them and also the cup, 
He acted just as was usual at the passover feast. 
He then added that as oft as they did this it 
should no longer be in remembrance of the 
coming of Israel out of Egypt, but in remem- 
brance of Himself. 

3. He did not say whether it was to be done 
once a year, when the passover was eaten, or 
how often. He left it uncertain. It was not a 
positive and definite command, therefore, and no 
distinct mode was prescribed, as in the case of 
instituting rites under the law of Moses. 

4. To this day pious Jews have a ceremony of 
breaking bread and drinking wine toyether after 
they come home from the Synagogue on the Sab- 
bath, as a mode of showing religious fellowship. 
The apostles and early Christians appear, from 
Acts ii. 42, 46, to have taken a principal meal 
daily at their homes, in which they manifested 
their fellowship as Christians, while their public 
worship was at the temple. From Acts xx, 7 it 
appears that the disciples at Troas came together 
on the first day of the week to break bread or eat 
a meal together, expressive of religious fellow- 
ship. This was probably partly copied from a 
common Gentile custom of “ festive meals.” 

“Each brought, as to the common meal, his 
own contribution in his basket, each helped him- 
self from the commontable.” Sometimes a woman 
took the place of head of the assembled company 
and gave thanks, &c.* After the apostolic age 
'the ministers alone took upon them the distri- 
| buting of the bread and wine, and slowly a 
simple memorial meal was transformed into the 
supposed offering of a sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ by priests, as in the Roman 
| Catholic mass. After the Reformation many of 
|the errors of the mass were abandoned, but xo 


| 


body of Christians observes the Supper as was 
| done by the early church. 
| True believers are washed from their sins in 


'the blood of Christ. He dwells in their hearts by 


faith, as Christ in them the hope of glory. By 





*Stanley’s Christian Institutions, p. 46. 
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faith they daily feed on Him as the bread of life, 
and, opening their hearts to His full possession, He 
sups with them and they with Him. Watching 
for His final coming to judge the world, they 
know that He has already come in Spirit to them, 
and that His real presence abides with them 
Seeing that He gave a solemn command to His 
disciples to wash one another's feet at this pass- 
over supper, which almost all understand as a 
spiritual lesson not to be outwardly observed, 
Friends feel that the same principle applies to 
the taking of bread and wine. “ They feel that 
no divinely ordered way can exist concerning this 
rite, so different from the Mosaic institutions, for 
which such minute instructions are given.” 

“All that holy and abiding presence the Ro- 
man Catholic claims as flowing from his altar, 
leading the recipients of its sacrifices to speak, as 
they receive the Host, of having received their 
God,—all that this can possibly mean, the Friend 
finds to be his when once the fountain of life has 
been opened in his heart by living faith. All 
that fellowship, one with the other, the partaking 
of food together implies, is really knewn by the 
Friend in heartfelt union in the bonds of the 
gospel. There is no forgetfulness in such minds 


of the Redemption that has been purchased, nor 
of the glory that is yet to come ; the Memorial of 
the death and the return of the blessed Saviour is 
cherished as until He come, quite as much as if 


wine were drank and bread broken in their as- 
semblies,’ * 


oe 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION.—About 
350 delegates, from nearly every State in the 
Union, assembled at Farwell Hall, in Chicago, 
Ninth mo, 23d, at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Prohibition Party. 

Of this number 61 were women, who took an 


active part in the proceedings, and among whom | 


were many of the most prominent temperance 
workers in the United States. There is perhaps 


seldom seen together a more intelligent body of | 


men and women. A spirit of earnestness and 
enthusiasm pervaded all the proceedings. 

On but one subject did they seem divided in 
their deliberations ; that of forming a third politi- 


cal party, and this was discussed in a spirit of | 


kindness and charity that seemed remarkable in 
a poliiical convention. The only opposition to 
the formation of such a party came from the lowa 
delegation, They took the ground that the Re- 
publican party in Iowa was already a prohibitory 
party, and that the formation of a third party 
would not only be superfluous, but detrimental to 
the best interests of the cause in that State.— 
Christian Worker 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘FEED THE FLOCK.” (I Pet. v.2.) Under this 
head Yardley Warner writes in Zhe (London) 
Friend; “The shepherds ought to be provided 
for in feeding and shepherding the flock, and 
doubtless will be, if the officers of the church are 
faithful to their duty ; but secondary aims must 
be kept secondary in adaptations and arrange- 
ments, for a free Gospel ministry is the ministry 
we need. Free in its exercise, and free in its ac- 


*Wm. Beck. Passover, &c. London. 1882. 


ceptance ; 7. ¢, frée in the mind of the preacher 
and in the minds of the hearers from every idea 
of a bargain. 1 think we cannot maintain a paid 
and stated ministry’ in the sense of those words 
as used in the old London discipline. , . , 

“They imply the full negative meaning of the 
passage quoted at the top of this paper, viz: not 
for filthy lucre; they exclude all mercenary and all 
acquisitive motives, whether the gain of money 
position, fame, or favor, from man. Ifa minister 
sits down in a congregation feeling that the people 
understand that he must preach, because of a 
human bargain binding him to preach then and 
there, and under that motive moving him he does 
preach, he degrades his office. ‘ 

“ This doctrine of a free gospel ministry is the 
one which more than any other distinguishes us 
as a religious body, and we maintainitas,the doc. 
trine of the whole Bible ; as Christ's doctrine, a 
the doctrine of the first Church, the doctrine o 
the true Church in all time, ‘that the word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified,’” 


ITEMS. 
THE fiftieth anniversary of W. E. Gladstone's 
election to Parliament occurs thisautumn, Hi 
friends will celebrate the event, 


THE National Academy of Sciences consists of 
ninety-five members and four honorary members 
ninety-nine in all, Thirty-four live in the Nev 
England States; seventeen in Massachusetts; 
three in Rhode Island, and fourteen in Connect 
icut. Thirty-six live in the Middle States; fitteen 
in New York, five in New Jersey, fourteen in 
Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, Sixteen livei 
the District of Columbia. Nine live West; one 
in Ohio, one in Kentucky, one in Illinois, two i 
Missouri, four in California. Three live abroad 
all being New Englanders. One is unclassified 
as to residence. None live South, Total, ninety 
nine. 

Forty-three represent the mathematical sciences 


|as pure mathematics, astronomy, geodesy, engi 
| neering, physics, etc. Twelve represent chemistry 
| sixteen represent the geological sciences; twenty 


four represent the biological sciences; four aré 
unclassified. Total, ninety-nine, 


THe GuLF STREAM.—When we reflect upom 





the magnitude of the submergence of Centra 
| America which would be required to divert th 
| Gulf Stream into the Pacific, we may be assured 
\that we are not likely to suffer from its loss | 
our day, for, before it could be sensibly diminished 
|in volume by this means, the Isthmus of Darie 
| would need to be sunk to a depth of not less tha 
800 feet, and perhaps even 1,000 feet. We may 
therefore, contemplate with perfect composurt 
the formation of any number of canals across tha 


_jisthmus, The great work of the famous — 
- | engineer will have as much effect upon the Gu 


Stream and the climate of Northwestern Europ 
as the emptying of a teapotful of boiling wale 
into the Arctic Ocean would have in raising th 
annual temperature in Greenland.— 7as. Geiki 
and R. S. in British Trade Fournal. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL.— Seven 
cases of spontaneous combustion of coal are 1 
corded as having taken place among 3},! 16 = 
}in 1874. The combustioa may go on S0 slow 
* that the rise of temperature will amount to only 
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jew degrees, and probably always occurs where 
coal is heaped up in large quantities. W. Mattieu 
Williams has been led to the conclusion, by ex- 

riments in distilling inflammable hydrocarbon 
fom cannel-slack, that it takes place in some de- 
gree in all cases where coal is exposed to the at- 
mosphere. The yield of gas, which was at first 
good, continuously diminished, and at last be 
came ruinously small, the slack at the bottom of 
the heaps being little better than coke. Soon 
after this, the railway to the collier siding took 
fre under the rails from the oxidation and heating 
of the slack with which it was ballasted. The 
loss from this oxidation is greater in fine coal 
than when the mineral is in large lumps, because 
algreater proportion of surface is exposed. The 
liability to slow combustion varies with the quality 
of the coal, and is greatest in “brassy” coal, or 
coal that contains pyrites.—/op. S. Monthly. 

ATRICYCLE rider has made the trip through 
Great Britain, from John o’Groat’s to Land’s End, 
a distance of 995 miles, in 24 days lacking 5 
minutes, 


THERE isimminent danger of famine ir Ice- 
land, The past two winters have been exception- 
ally severe, and crops have been scanty, and 
many of the stock have died. It is desired that 
supplies of grain and other provisions be for- 
warded at an early date. 


FRANCE in tive years has gained only 766,620 
in population, and nearly the whole of this gain 
has occurred in five-sevenths of the larger towns, 
the rural population actually losing in numbers, 
Manufacturing and commercial centres seem to 
attract population and gain most, Paris has now 
apopulation of 2,269,023, an increase of 280,217, 
> 


TEMPUS ACCEPTUM., 


BY MARY E, C, WYETH, 


I. 


{f I were dying now, 
And one should come 
With sad reproachful eyes that seemed to say, 
Though the set lips were dumb— 
“In some forgotten day, 
You wronged me once, yea, twice and thrice, 
In thought and word and deed, 
And I have borne the hurt and felt the sting 
Of that injustice ; now to thee I bring 
My wrong, and ask the meed 
Of reparation "—should my friend ask twice, 
If I were dying now ? 


II. 


If my life’s day were done, 
And the dark night 
* That shrouds the entrance to the grave down fell, 
Methinks my spirit’s flight 
Would be delayed to tell 
My injured friend how penitent 
_ For thought and word and deed 
Of grieving wrong, of sharp injustice, now 
My once offending heart, alas, and how 
I craved contrition’s meed, 
Forgiveness free—ah, would all grace be spent, 
If my life’s day were done? 
O heart! O friend! O life ! 
Let us unite, 
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While yet the lingering day upon us shines, 
With radiance clear and bright 
Gilding our pleasant lines; 
And let us in sweet concert do 
All that we would have done, if night and death 
Were closing round, and we, with laboring breath, 
Granting or seeking meed 
Of reparation. Naught then to undo, 
O heart! O friend! O life! 


III. 


As we are living now— 
Probation’s day 
Still narrowing to its sure and final close— 
Along the appointed way 
If daily grows 
The flower of faith, blooming to heaven above 
In thought and word and deed, 
No hurt can harm, no venomed barb can sting ; 
And to our dying couches none may bring 
A wrong, and ask for meed 
Of reparation. Heart! this life of love 
Are we thus living now ? 
—-Christian Weekly. 


_ 


THE ROUND OF LIFE. 


Two children down by the shining strand, 
With eyes as blue as the summer sea, 
While the sinking sun fills all the land 
With the glow of a golden mystery. 
Laughing aloud at the sea-mew’s cry, 
Gazing with joy on its snowy breast, 
Till the first star looks from the evening sky, 
And the amber bars stretch over the west. 


A soft green dell by the breezy shore, 
A sailor lad and a maiden fair, 
Hand clasped in hand, while the tale of yore 
Is borne again on the listening air. 
For love is young though love be old, 
And love alone the heart can fill; 
And the dear old tale that has been told 
In the days gone by, is spoken still. 


A trim-built home on a sheltered bay ; 
A wife looking out on a glistening sea; 
A prayer for the loved one far away, 
And prattling imps ‘neath the old roof-tree ; 
A lifted latch and a radiant face 
By the open door in the falling night; 
A welcome home and a warm embrace 
From the love of his youth and children bright. 


| 


An aged man in an old arm-chair ; 
A golden light from the western sky, 
His wife by his side, with her silvered hair, 
And the open Book of God close by. 
Sweet on the Bay the gloaming falls, 
And bright is the glow of the evening star ; 
But dearer to them are the jasper walls 
And the golden streets of the Land afar. 


| An old churchyard on the green hillside, 
Two lying still in their peaceful rest ; 
The fishermen’s boats going out with the tide 
In the fiery glow of the amber west. 
Children’s laughter and old men's sighs, 
The night that follows the morning clear, 
A rainbow bridging our darkened skies, 
Are the round of our lives from year to year 
—Chambers’ Fournal. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
Sees 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 3d inst. 
GREAT BrITAIN.—A conference on the 25th 
ult. at Rotherham, Yorkshire, of delegates repre- 
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expressed his belief in the impartiality and disip. 
terestedness of the Jewish members of that muni- 
cipality, and the hope that their advice would be 
taken as readily as that of Christians, ; 
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senting 30,000 miners, decided to demand an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. in wages. The Lancashire 
miners, at a meeting held at Tildesley, on the 
28th, resolved to adjourn their notice fer an ad- 
vance, and to renew it to take effect Eleventh 
mo. Ist. 

IRELAND.—A violent storm prevailed on the 
Ist inst. At Cork, it is said, more damage was 
done than by any previous storm in the last 
twenty years. At Newry, a number of houses 
were much damaged, and the town was flooded ; 
and at Limerick, 20 feet of the spire of a Roman 
Catholic church building were blown down during 
the service, causing a panic, but happily no per- 
son was injured. 

On the 30th ult., at the conclusion of the session 
of the Commission Court, Judge Lawson, who 
had sentenced E, Dwyer Gray, ordered his re- 
lease on payment of a fine of £500, and remitted 
his bail. The Judge said that a change for the 
better had taken place in the tone of E. D. Gray’s 
paper, the Freeman's Fourna/, and that the 
action taken by himself and the law officers had 
been effectual in preventing the course of justice 
from being impeded. While defending on legal 
grounds his act in imprisoning E. D. Gray, he 
said that justice had now been vindicated, a bet- 
ter state of things being observable. 

All the “suspects” still in custody were re- 
leased on the 29th, in view of the expiration on 
the 30th of the term of the Coercion act. 

FRANCE.—A Socialistic Labor Congress opened 
at Paris onthe 26th, 1500 delegates being present : 
but we have no account of the proceedings, fur- 
ther than that on the first day, angry disputes oc- 
curred among the delegates, some advocating a 
pacific and others an armed revolution, 

An international conference is to meet at Paris 
on the 16th inst, to discuss the protection of sub- 
marine cables. 

The death is announced of Leclanche, inventor 
of the Leclanche electric pile and other improve- 
ments in electrical apparatus. His battery is in 
use with most of the telephones in France. 

GERMANY.—The Government intends to de- 
vote attention to the execution of a project for aj 
canal connecting the North Sea with the Baltic. | 

AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—The recent floods in the | 





GREECE.—The statement is officially confirmed 
that the Turco-Greek frontier question has been 
settled by the surrender to Greece of the whole 
frontier fixed by the International Commission, 
The Porte has promised to order the ceded points 
to be evacuated without delay. | 


SpAIn.—Marshal Serrano, one of the Liberal 
leaders in the Cortes, has announced his inten- 
tion, on the reassembling of the Senate, to declare 
himself in favor of the Constitution of 1869, which . 
made the King inviolable and irresponsible, and 
placed all the responsibility on Ministers, The 
Ministry and their supporters will oppose it. . 


TuRKEY.—A note from the Porte has been sent 
to the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, thank- 
ing that Government for re-establishing order in 
Egypt, and expressing a hope that the existing 
bonds of friendship between the two Powers may 
be drawn slill closer, The Secretary, in reply, 
expressed satisfaction at these sentiments. A slight 
and temporary difficulty arose in respect to 
some Turkish laborers who had been employed 
by the British expedition to Egypt, and who, on 
returning from Port Said, were at first forbidden 
to land at Constantinople. The vessel carrying 
them was permitted to pass the Dardenelles only 
on the special written request of the British Am- 
bassador. The police authorities of Constanti- 
nople demanded that the men should be surren- 
dered to them, but this was refused; and after 


| some correspondence between the Porte and Lord 


Dufferin, they were finally released. 


EGypr.—The Khedive has signed a decree in- 
stituting a special commission of nine members 
for the prosecution of all acts of rebellion com- 
mitted by military or civilians; and others order- 
ing two courts-martial, one at Cairo to try eases 
submitted by this commission, the other at Alex- 
andria, to try those cases presented by tribunals 
recently appointed at Alexandria and Tantah. 


|The proceedings of the courts-martial will .be 


public, and the accused will be allowed to em- 
ploy counsel. 

Riots have occurred in some towns in Upper 
Egypt, owing to efforts of officials to enforce dem- 
onstrations of loyalty to the Khedive; but it is 
stated that the authorities consider that the coun- 
try is so rapidly returning tovits normal condition 


Tyrol have reduced many wealthy land-owners | that a further display of force in the provinces is 
to poverty. The laboring class is in great dis-|not necessary. The London Zimes says that 
tress, aggravated by the approach of winter. The/12,000 troops are to be retained in Egypt at 
Emperor has subscribed 100,000 florins ($45,300), | present to carry on and consolidate the work for 
for the relief of the sufferers by the floods. | which the suppression of Arabi Pasha. does little 
Anti-Jewish riots occurred last week at Pres- | more than clear the way. The Postmaster-Gen- 
burg. ‘They were suppressed by the military, but ' eral, H. Fawcett, in a late public speech, declared 
again broke out on the 30th. The district has! that England's chief concern is to secure to the 
been placed under martial law, and a royal com- | Egyptians the best government and the greatest 
missioner has been sent thither with unlimited | amount of liberty possible. The abuses connect- 
powers, Six hundred Jewish families have left | ed with the late foreign control will be avoided, 
the city on account of the riots. and the people will not be subjected to the injus 
Russia —According to the budget of the finan-! tice of seeing an unduly large part of the rev- 
cial department for 1883 the revenue from indi-! enues appropriated to foreign officials. a 
rect taxes for the financial year of 1882 exceeded At Assioot, the arrival of the Khedive at Cairo 
the estimate by 9,778,000 rubles ($7,188,052). was celebrated by illuminations, during whioh ; 
In strong contrast with a recent speech of the |thousand Mussulmans attacked the Copts an 
‘Governor of Kieff against the Jews, Gen. Todle- | threatened to kill all the Chritians in the town. 
-ben, speaking publicly at Wilna a few days since, | The Mudir interfered and quelled the rlot. 





